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FOREWORD 


The  Boston  Public  Schools  are  dedicated  to  educating 
every  child  to  the  maximum  of  his  potential.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  Boston,  like  any  large  school 
system,  must  progress  along  a  two-fold  front:  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  while  concomitantly  plan- 
ning carefully  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  closing  of  the  decade  of  the  1960's  is  upon  us 
and  that  of  the  1970's  is  soon  to  arrive.  The  current 
decade  has  been  marked  by  the  greatest  changes  ever 
witnessed  in  education  as  our  body  of  knowledge  and 
information  has  increased  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
pace  of  change  should  be  even  more  rapid  in  the  de- 
cade to  come. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  are  keenly  aware  of  this 
two-fold  challenge  with  which  they  are  faced.  The 
1968-1969  school  year,  as  this  report  indicates, 
marked  continued  progress  with  our  basic  educational 
programs  in  meeting  the  current  needs  of  our  pupils. 
During  the  same  period  we  continued  to  plan  for  fu- 
ture needs.  Procedures  included  experimentation  with 
new  methods  and  approaches  to  educational  prob- 
lems plus  a  continuing  program  of  research  and  eval- 
uation that  we  may  be  successful  in  "Meeting  the 
Challenge  of  Change". 

I  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  to  the  administrators  and  teachers,  to  the 
non-academic  personnel,  and  to  the  parents  and  cit- 
izens of  Boston  for  their  dedicated  and  loyal  efforts 
which  have  enabled  the  Boston  Public  Schools  to 
attain  this  two-fold  objective. 


^P 


WILLIAM  H.OHRENBERGER 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 


ADMINISTRATION 


The  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  School  Committee. 
His  duties  involve  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  education  of  over  94,000  pupils.  He  also  rec- 
ommends policy  to  the  Committee  and  must  imple- 
ment all  orders  of  that  body. 

The  Superintendent  is  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents consisting  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
five  Associate  Superintendents,  the  Business  Manager, 
the  Council  of  Assistant  Superintendents  and  by  two 
Administrative  Assistants. 

Deputy  Superintendent  William  G.  Tobin  is  respon- 
sible for  Special  Services  as  well  as  community  and 
legislative  relations.  He  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Assistant  Superintendents.  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation is  under  the  direction  of  Associate  Superin- 
tendent Mary  E.  Vaughan.  Junior  high  and  middle 
schools   are    directed    by   Associate  Superintendent 


Thomas  F.  Meagher.  Associate  Superintendent  Louis 
R.  Welch  is  in  charge  of  the  high  schools.  Personnel 
matters  are  the  responsibility  of  Associate  Superin- 
tendent Joseph  McKenney.  The  areas  of  curriculum 
design  and  educational  research  are  headed  by  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  Herbert  C.  Hambelton.  Business 
Manager  Leo  J.  Burke  administers  the  business  and 
accounting  services  which  include  budgeting,  payroll 
accounting,  and  purchasing. 

Six  Assistant  Superintendents,  each  assigned  a  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  city  having  approximately  16,000 
students,  provide  the  balance  between  a  central  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  local  authority,  thus  pro- 
moting a  close  relationship  among  the  administration, 
the  schools,  and  the  local  communities.  The  Assistant 
Superintendents  are  Alice  F.  Casey,  Area  I; 
Bernard  H.  Shulman,  Area  II;  Thomas  B.  McAuliffe, 
Area  III;  Gerald  F.  O'Donnell,  Area  IV;  Florence  M. 
Hawkins,  Area  V;  and  William  T.  Miller,  Area  VI. 


WILLIAM  G.  TOBIN 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 


MARY  E.VAUGHN 
Associate  Superintendent 


THOMAS  F.MEAGHER 
Associate  Superintendent 
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LOUIS  R.WELCH 
Associate  Superintendent 


HERBERT  C.  HAMBELTON 

Associate  Superintendent 


JOSEPH  McKENNEY 

Associate  Superintendent 


IN  MEMORIAM 


The  School  Committee,  in  public  meetings  on  April 
22,  1969,  formally  recorded  its  expression  of  deep 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
William  L.  Cannon  who  passed  away  on  April  11, 
1969. 

Mr.  Cannon  entered  the  service  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  as  a  teacher  at  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
School  in  1938.  He  served  as  a  teacher  at  Boston 
Latin  School,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Mary  E. 
Curley  Junior  High  School,  and  Principal  of  the 
Clarence  R.  Edwards  Junior  High  School  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  Assistant  Superintendent  in  1966.  To 
each  of  these  positions  during  his  32  years  of  service 
to   the   pupils  of  the   Boston   Public  Schools,   Mr. 


Cannon  brought  the  power  of  deep  understanding 
and  rich  talents. 

Mr.  Cannon  possessed  to  an  unusual  degree  the  per- 
sonal attributes  and  the  professional  requirements  of 
a  great  teacher  and  a  great  administrator.  His  effective 
leadership,  his  loyalty  and  dedication,  and  his  many 
other  personal  and  professional  qualities  have  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  achievement  to  inspire  all  who 
are  associated  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  loss  of  Assistant  Superintendent  William  L. 
Cannon  is  deeply  regretted.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
and  under  his  compassionate  direction. 


MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE 


The  Boston  School  Department  currently  is  under- 
going perhaps  more  change  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  School  property  is  being  replaced,  remod- 
eled, or  improved  as  swiftly  as  budgets  will  allow. 
School  programs  are  being  revised  and  updated  at  an 
ever  accelerated  pace  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands 
of  space-age  change. 

Major  changes  for  the  school  year  of  1968-1969  in- 
cluded creation  of  three  new  departments,  advance- 
ment of  construction  or  planning  for  25  new  schools, 
and  the  introduction  of  as  many  as  200  new  and 
innovative  courses  or  educational  programs. 

The  three  new  departments  established  were  the  Ed- 
ucational Planning  Center  funded  by  Title  III.  the 
Department  of  Title  I  Programs,  and  the  Department 
of  Curriculum  Development. 

Title  I  funding  reaped  unusual  dividends  with  unifi- 
cation of  the  city's  Work-Study  pupils  into  their  own 
building  for  the  first  time— Boston  High  School.  The 
320  students  earned  a  combined  $500,000  and  paid 
taxes  totalling  nearly  $60,000. 

The  building  program  will  feature  in  September, 
1969,    the    opening    of    the    spectacularly    modern 


William  Monroe  Trotter  Elementary  School,  a  magnet 
school  costing  $3.1  million  and  designed  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

Other  physical  changes  included  the  establishment  of 
at  least  30  new  school  libraries. 

Perhaps  most  indicative  of  the  surge  of  change  that 
developed  over  the  past  year  within  the  Boston 
schools  was  the  great  number  of  program  innovations 
as  conceived  and  developed  by  individual  administra- 
tors and  teachers. 

The  new  Department  of  Curriculum  Development 
conducted  a  survey  of  such  changes  and  the  accumu- 
lation totalled  well  over  200.  They  will  be  published 
in  a  brochure  for  distribution  to  all  Boston  personnel 
and  eventually  for  sharing  with  other  school  depart- 
ments throughout  the  nation. 

Boston's  major  changes  of  1968-1969  such  as  its  new 
buildings  and  departments  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  Annual  Report.  Following  are  highlight  selections 
from  the  collection  of  new  courses,  programs  or  pro- 
cedures as  assembled  in  the  Curriculum  Department's 
survey: 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

EXECUTIVE  PROCEDURES  -  Studies  were  de- 
signed to  help  the  student  select  his  first  job,  then 
develop  the  personal  presentation  and  general  knowl- 
edge to  make  the  job  a  success. 

LAW  AND  POVERTY  -  Preventive  legal  training  was 
developed  around  hypothetical  case  studies  taught  by 
school  faculty  and  Boston  University  Law  School  stu- 
dents. 

THE  FAR  EAST  -  Understanding  of  the  Oriental 
was  the  theme  of  this  timely  program  for  seniors 
only.  Emphasis  was  on  China's  history,  with  studies 
of  Japan,  India,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LOGIC  -  This  course  was  based  on 
the  logic  that  sound  thinking  must  precede  sound 
action.  Elements  of  logic  emphasized  awareness  of 
thinking  processes  as  applied  to  everyday  situations. 

INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  -  This  was 
another  new  program  for  seniors  only.  It  introduced 
the  history  of  psychology,  types  of  abnormal  behav- 
ior, and  the  effects  of  psychological  thought  in  the 
nnodern  world. 

ELEMENTARY  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  - 
Computer  operations  and  limited  programming  was 
the  offering  here.  One  school  featured  a  time  period 
when  students  used  computers  to  create  their  own 
programs. 

ENRICHMENT  LECTURES  -  Alumni  funding 
broadened  the  backgrounds  of  students  by  providing 
lectures  by  college  professors,  political  leaders,  poets, 
and  others. 

ENGLISH  ENRICHMENT  -  A  challenging  course  in 
precise  and  expository  writing  was  linked  with  classic 
mythology  and  the  Bible's  Book  of  Psalms. 

VISUAL  PERCEPTION  -  This  was  a  study  of  seeing 
as  it  differs  from  looking  —  the  art  of  observation 
through  practice. 

BUILDING  CONFIDENCE  -  Progress  of  success  was 


the  key  to  this  program.  Teachers  designed  tests  to  be 
easy  at  first,  then  progressively  more  difficult.  Con- 
fidence returned  to  students  as  they  felt  the  sense  of 
accomplishment. 

TEACHING  BY  PEERS  -  This  was  the  strong  help- 
ing the  weak,  a  student  helping  to  teach  another  who 
ranks  below  him  in  class. 

POISE  AND  PERSONALITY  -  Teachers  invited  non- 
school  professionals  to  talk  to  girl  students  about 
their  careers  as  nurses,  beauticians,  social  workers, 
buyers,  designers,  chefs,  artists,  sculptresses,  fitters, 
etc. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

STUDENT  STOCK  MAR  KET  -  The  eighth-grade  class 
of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Middle  School,  named  for 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  encouraged  to  invest  cash  in  stocks,  using 
$485  from  the  school's  unique  scholarship  fund.  Six 
months  later  their  ten  shares  of  Beechnut-Squibb  pro- 
duced a  profit  of  $61.25  which  the  146  graduates 
donated  as  their  class  gift. 

VINEYARD  HARVEST  -  Spring  weekends  far  from 
home  were  enjoyed  for  the  past  two  years  by  seventh- 
grade  girls  studying  home  economics.  They  applied 
that  subject  directly  as  guests  of  their  teacher  in  her 
summer  cottage  on  Matha's  Vineyard. 

INNER  CITY  -  Teachers  presented  a  course  based  on 
four  studies  developed  by  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center 
of  Tufts  University.  The  studies  involved  the  police, 
urban  renewal,  welfare  and  civil  disobedience. 

AFRICAN  SAMPLER  -  Visitation  to  an  Ethiopian- 
African  festival  was  followed  by  extended  studies  of 
African  culture. 

LIVING  WITNESS  -  Motiviation  for  Youth  was  the 
aim  of  talks  by  successful  and  admired  Negroes  like 
Larry  Garron  of  the  Boston  Patriots  professional 
football  team,  and  Wallace  Kountze,  Supervisor  of 
Urban  Affairs  for  the  New  Englan  Telephone  Com- 
pany. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EXPERIMENT  -  Thirty  inner- 
city  fifth  graders  lived  for  a  full  school  week  in  a 
renovated  Coast  Guard  station  on  Cape  Cod  with  20 
teachers  and  parents  as  volunteer  guardians.  The 
school  plans  expansion  with  spring  and  fall  trips  for 
up  to  200  pupils. 

ICE  SKATING  FOR  RETARDED  -  Over  1,000 
Special  Class  children  were  given  a  series  of  five  group 
lessons  in  the  fundamentals  of  ice  skating  by  profes- 
sional figure  skating  instructors  at  nine  public  artifi- 
cial ice  rinks  -  a  national  first.  Henceforth,  there  will 
be  full  four-month  winter  skating  programs  for  all  of 
Boston's  2,600  Special  Class  students. 

LANGUAGE  BARRIER  -  Many  children  were  able 
to  understand  only  Spanish  after  emigration  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Teachers  used  English-speaking  school- 
mates to  help  them  with  informal  lessons  in  conver- 
sational English  during  pre-school  hours  starting  at 
7:15  a.m. 

PUPILS  AS  TEACHERS  -  A  sixth-grade  teacher  was 
interrupted  one  day  and,  on  impulse,  asked  a  pupil  to 
lead  the  spelling  lesson.  It  worked  so  well  that  stu- 
dents now  direct  part  of  her  classes  regularly  each 
Friday. 

"HERE  COMES  THE  JUDGE"  -  A  fifth-grade  class 
solved  its  problems  of  discipline  with  trials  held  each 
Thursday  including  judge,  jury,  prosecutor,  defense, 
witnesses,  and— if  need  be— penalties  for  the  guilty. 

TELL  IT,  WRITE  IT  -  Story  telling  augmented  by 
class-made  visuals  was  the  medium  to  inspire  second 
graders  to  write  creatively. 

'TWEEN  AGE  GIRL  -  Urban  League  Guild  mothers 
helped  sixth  graders  after  school  to  learn  how  to  be 
ladylike. 


POST  GRADUATE  PARENTS  -  Parents  went  back 
to  school  to  learn  how  to  help  their  children  with 
homework  in  reading  and  modern  mathematics. 

WOR  LD  OF  SPACE  -  First  graders  learned  about  the 
solar  system  with  replays  of  Apollo  Moon  launchings 
and  recoveries  as  seen  on  television. 

THE  HARP  -  The  teacher,  an  accomplished  harpist, 
gave  free  lessons  after  school. 

LISTEN  TO  YOURSELF  -  Third  graders  heard  tapes 
of  themselves  reading  and  were  motivated  to  improve. 

LISTEN  TO  MUSIC  -  First  graders  were  exposed  to 
classical  music  during  lunch  periods  and  soon  they 
chose  classical  over  children's  records. 

PACI F IC  LUAU  -  Polynesian  studies  came  alive  with 
palm  trees  in  corners,  walls  decorated,  and  a  huge 
flower-filled  fishnet  overhead.  The  course  climax  was 
a  luau  pagent. 

CLASS  NEWSPAPER  -  The  third  graders  produced 
their  newspaper  and  the  teacher  enjoyed  the  improve- 
ment in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  creativity. 

PRODUCERS  -  Children  combined  to  write  a  play, 
make  the  props,  set  the  stage,  assign  the  roles,  and  act 
it  out. 

NEGRO  CULTURE  -  The  fifth-grade  teacher  used 
his  hobby  of  collecting  artifacts  of  African  culture  as 
the  base  for  an  after-school  course. 

BIRDS,  AND  MORE  BIRDS  -  A  pigeon  laid  her  egg 
in  the  nest  on  the  ledge  outside  the  fifth-grade  win- 
dow. It  led  to  a  study  of  birds.  It  also  led  to  presence 
in  the  classroom  of  a  duck,  two  chicks,  and  a  rooster 
—  plus  two  non-feathered  hamsters. 
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WORK-STUDY... A  NATIONAL  FIRST  FOR  BOSTON 


Boston  is  particularly  proud  of  its  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram, first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Three  hundred 
thirty  former  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts  were 
unified  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  the  newly-named 
Boston  High  School.  By  June  they  had  earned  over 
$500,000  in  wages  and  had  paid  close  to  $60,000  in 
taxes,  thus  paying  handsome  dividends  on  the  Title  I 
funding.  More  important,  there  were  17  who  reached 
the  now  cherished  goal  of  a  high  school  diploma  in 
the  school's  first  graduation.  Beyond  that  there  were 
two  who  made  it  all  the  way  to  college  on  full  schol- 
arship. 

Until  recently  it  was  regarded  as  something  of  a  stigma 
for  a  student  to  attend  a  school  or  class  designed  for 
dropouts.  Boston  High  School  has  proved  such  a  mag- 
net that  the  1969-1970  school  year  will  begin  with  an 
enrollment  increase  from  320  to  450.  Students  and 
their  grateful  parents  clamored  for  the  priviledge  so 
that  last  year's  waiting  list  of  150  almost  doubled 
despite  the  increase  in  enrollment. 

Success,  indeed,  is  so  great  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  establishment  of  a  second  such  central 
school. 

Humanism  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  that  success.  Teach- 
ers volunteer  for  the  assignment.  They  want  to  help 
the  individual.  They  work  ungraded  in  15-1  ratio.  The 
employers  want  to  help.  The  parents  are  ultra  cooper- 
ative and  repeatedly  express  their  thanks. 

The  1968-1969  class  comprised  260  boys  and  60 
girls.  The  class  profile  revealed  that  most  of  them 
were  either  actual  or  potential  dropouts  with  a  high 
rate  of  absence,  severe  truancy  problems,  a  repeater 
of  one  or  more  grades  and  with  poor  scores  in  reading 
and  mathematics. 

They  came  primarily  from  disadvantaged  areas 
throughout  the  city  and  the  need  was  great  that  each 
should  help  support  himself  and  his  home.  A  stu- 
dent's work  and  study  day  consists  of  classroom  work 
totalling  three  hours  and  15  minutes  plus  a  minimum 
of  four  hours  working  in  the  business  community. 
Half  of  the  students  attend  school  mornings  and  work 
afternoons,  and  vice  versa.  Session  times  for  class  are 
8:15  to  11:30  a.m.  and  12:45  to  4:00  p.m. 


Over  50  companies  employ  Work-Study  students  in 
Boston.  Positions  range  from  cafeteria  assistants  in 
hospitals  and  college  dormitories  to  tabulator  and 
teletype  operators  at  United  Fruit  and  treasury  clerks 
at  Prudential  Insurance. 

Average  pay  is  $1.70-an  hour  for  ninth  graders,  $1.95 
for  tenth  graders,  and  $2.20  for  those  in  grades  1 1 
and  12.  Peaks  reach  $2.55  an  hour  with  certain  em- 
ployers including  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance. Students  work  full  time  when  school  is  not  in 
session  so  their  annual  wages  range  between  $2,000 
and  $4,000. 
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Work-Study  students  felt  isolated  and  ostracized 
when  located  previously  in  their  14  different  junior 
high  and  senior  high  schools,  all  in  Title  I  disadvan- 
taged areas.  Now  they  are  unified  and  relocated  on 
Boston's  exculsive  Newbury  Street  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  work  areas. 

There  are  almost  no  problems  with  discipline.  Each 
student  knows  that  everybody  else  is  pulling  for  him. 
Inferiority  complexes  melt  away.  Nobody  is  better 
than  anybody  else  until  he  proves  it.  The  students 
simply  enjoy  it  too  much  and  are  too  busy  to  waste 
time.  Obviously,  they  value  the  opportunity  to  earn 
while  they  learn. 

At  first  the  employers  were  hard  to  convince.  Today 
they  are  actually  clamoring  for  Work-Study  students. 
Apart  from  sentiment  they  have  discovered  a  strong 
and  steady-working  employee  pool.  They're  ready 
with  full-time  jobs  for  all  graduates  starting  at  salaries 
up  to  $100  weekly.  There  is  now  a  waiting  list  of  new 
employers  eager  both  to  help  themselves  and  to  help 
Work-Study  students. 

Community  involvement  is  paramount  in  importance. 
Advisory  Councils  have  been  established  in  four  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  They  meet  monthly  to  discuss  prob- 
lems which  then  are  relayed  to  student  council  and 
administrative  conferences. 

Curriculum  emphasizes  the  communication  skills,  the 
necessary  simplicities  of  listening,  reading,  writing 
and  speaking  which  lead  to  understanding  of  life  and 
personal  acceptance  of  the  individual. 


Local  colleges  are  taking  notice.  The  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  Curry  College  in  the  adjoining  Town  of  Milton 
was  the  first  to  come  forward  with  positive  action  by 
voting  to  accept  graduates  of  Boston  High  School  and 
to  assist  them  in  any  way  possible. 

Curry  offered  free  tuition  to  its  six-week  summer 
school  and  waiver  of  part  or  all  of  its  regular  $1,700 
tuition  for  up  to  six  Work-Study  graduates.  Two 
already  have  been  granted  full  scholarships  and  will 
begin  their  college  careers  in  September  1969. 

Boston  can  well  be  proud  of  the  national  recognition 
received  by  the  Work-Study  Program  for  its  success  in 
converting  the  dropout  into  a  productive  member  of 
society. 


1^ 
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LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE... THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  CENTER 


What  will  Boston's  schools  look  like  in  the  year 
2000?  Will  the  building  be  up  to  date  and  in  good 
condition?  Will  the  school  system  be  modern,  effi- 
cient, and  of  the  best  possible  service  to  the  public 
which  supports  it?  Will  the  education  offered  meet 
the  demands  of  the  21st  century? 

Boston's  major  attempt  to  find  the  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions  is  the  establishment  of  the  Educa- 
tional Planning  Center  (EPC),  funded  under  Title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

The  Planning  Center  makes  recommendations  for 
long-range  development  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
for  the  educational  programs  within  the  new  school 
facilities.  EPC  has  sponsored  new  programs  that  in- 
clude the  training  of  teacher  aides  and  the  recruiting 
of  the  teacher  specialists.  In  addition,  it  has  respond- 


ed to  requests  for  studies  for  administrative  reorgan- 
ization of  certain  departments. 

As  with  any  large  city,  Boston's  educational  questions 
are  endless. 

*  How  to  get  new  facilities  planned  and  built  and 
old  buildings  rehabilitated. 

*  How  to  develop  and  sustain  new  relationships 
with  parents  and  communities;  especially  how  to 
get  parents  and  community  people  involved  in 
the  planning  of  new  schools. 

*  How  to  exploit  new  educational  and  architec- 
tural technologies. 

*  How  to  achieve  better  racial  balance  and  ethnic 
mix  in  the  schools. 

*  How  best  to  involve  other  agencies,  public  and 
private,  in  planning  and  development. 
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Some  of  the  answers  to  those  and  other  problems 
already  are  forthcoming  from  the  staff  of  the  Educa- 
tional Planning  Center  in  the  form  of  plans  and  pro- 
posals. 

One  example  is  the  planning  for  the  Madison  Park 
complex  which  will  feature  a  5,000  pupil,  city-wide 
high  school  situated  on  35  acres  of  a  129-acre  Cam- 
pus High  Urban  Renewal  Project.  It  may  embrace  a 
center  for  education  in  the  performing  and  visual  arts, 
a  concourse  with  commercial  and  public  facilities,  a 
community  multi-service  component,  and  extensive 
indoor  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Another  is  the  proposal  for  the  new  Quincy  School  in 
the  South  Cove  area  near  downtown,  an  imaginative 
school  with  classrooms  on  the  upper  floors  and  recre- 
ation areas  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  buildings  in  the 
expansive  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  Com- 
plex. Similar  to  the  Madison  Park  Project,  the  Quincy 
project  is  part  of  an  attempt  to  create  new  urban 
environment  through  the  union  of  multi-agency  ef- 
fort. 

A  third  is  the  planning  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  Brighton-Allston  area,  a  famed 
school  of  great  accomplishment  currently  observing 
its  100th  anniversary.  The  new  school's  components 
will  feature  an  evaluation  unit  which  would  lead  to 
better  treatment  and  education  for  those  with  im- 
paired hearing. 

In  all,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  currently  have  some 
25  schools  either  under  construction  or  in  various 
stages  of  planning  and  design. 

Several  programs  already  are  in  operation  with  others 
awaiting  funding  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Proving  productive  is  the  planning  of  modular  or  flex- 
ible scheduling  for  several  schools,  with  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  a  modular  schedule  for  the  new 
Madison  Park  Secondary  Education  Complex.  Imagin- 
ative and  successful  are  two  learning  laboratories  for 
both  public  and  non-public  students  in  Boston's 
Charlestown  area  where  experimental  programs  in- 
volving the  slow  learner  and  the  gifted  are  carried  on. 


The  Educational  Planning  Center  has  several  pro- 
posals for  the  recruiting  and  training  of  teachers.  One 
involves  the  recruitment  of  teachers  of  specialized 
subjects  to  meet  the  urban  shortages.  Another  is  a 
drive  to  provide  teachers  aides  who  speak  Spanish  to 
assist  those  classes  with  large  numbers  of  children 
who  speak  only  Spanish. 

The  men  and  women  directing  Boston's  new  Educa- 
tional Planning  Center  have  been  given  the  challeng- 
ing assignment  of  being  commissioned  to  look  ahead 
at  least  30  years  and  tell  us  how  to  prepare  our 
schools  —  the  property  and  the  programs  —  for  life  in 
the  21st  century. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  to  report  that  the  team 
directing  our  Educational  Planning  Center  already  has 
proved  itself  fully  capable  of  doing  exactly  that. 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT... CREATING  THE  NEW,  UPDATING  THE  OLD 


Creating  the  new  and  updating  the  old  is  the  challeng- 
ing assignment  for  the  newest  administrative  arm  of 
the  Boston  School  Department,  activated  January  2, 
1969,  the  Department  of  Curriculum  Development. 

Boston  previously  had  an  informal  program  of  cur- 
riculum development  with  the  work  sustained  contin- 
uously by  teams  of  teachers  giving  voluntary  service 
as  dedicated  professionals  in  education,  working  on 
their  own  time  both  after  school  and  on  weekends. 
Those  volunteers  now  have  their  fine  work  to  keep 
them  remembered  and  the  warmest  gratitude  of  their 
colleagues. 

Due  to  the  explosion  of  knowledge  in  recent  years  it 
became  necessary  to  upgrade  the  importance  of  cur- 
riculum development  to  the  status  of  a  full  scale 
department.  Its  mission  is  not  only  to  revise  older 
curriculum  but  to  keep  abreast  of  advanced  research 
in  that  which  is  innovative. 

The  department  is  headed  by  a  director  and  three 
coordinators,  one  each  for  elementary,  junior-middle, 


and  senior  high  schools.  They  are  augmented  by  35 
master  teachers  released  from  classroom  assignment 
to  develop  curricula  by  working  in  teams  on  a  tempo- 
rary, rotating  basis  throughout  the  school  year. 

In  addition  to  the  school  year  schedule,  teams  op- 
erate for  six  weeks  in  summer  workshops  so  that 
curriculum  development  and  revision  are  maintained 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

The  initial  work  of  this  new  Department  of  Curric- 
ulum Development  includes: 

I.The  planning  and  writing  of  curriculum  guides 
for  the  primary  and  elementary  levels  about 
minority  groups  in  America  with  emphasis  on 
social  studies  and  language  arts. 

2.  The  revision  of  study  guides  in  junior  high  Eng- 
lish, emphasizing  linguistics,  contemporary  liter- 
ature, modern  approaches  to  composition,  and 
creative  writing. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  curriculum  guide  for  a  junior 
and  senior  high  school  course  in  Negro  history 
as  part  of  American  history. 
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The  Electronics  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  is 
under  construction  in  Cambridge,  which  adjoins 
Boston,  so  it  was  natural  that  implementation  of  the 
first  new  curriculum  guide  created  by  a  non-Boston 
agency  should  involve  NASA. 

In  September,  1969,  the  new  curriculum  department 
will  launch  a  pilot  project  in  selected  schools  of  all 
grades  based  on  a  publication  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  entitled:  "Aerospace  Cur- 
riculum Resource  Guide". 

A  new  course  on  high  school  studies  of  law,  initiated 
in  one  school  before  formalization  of  the  curriculum 
department,  was  extended  to  six  other  secondary 
schools  in  1969  and  will  be  expanded  further  in 
1969-1970. 

Other  states  have  shown  interest  in  adopting  Boston's 
law  program.  New  Jersey  recently  dispatched  a  team 
of  15  lawyers  and  educators  to  observe  the  Boston 
program  and  listen  to  one  of  its  co-founders.  Attor- 
ney William  Gibson,  Director  of  the  Law  and  Poverty 
Program  at  Boston  University. 

Results  of  yet  another  thrust  are  highlighted  in  a  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  Annual  Report,  the  listing  of 
some  of  Boston's  already  established  programs  of  in- 
novation. The  Department  of  Curriculum  surveyed 
the  city's  191  schools  and  assembled  at  least  200 
different  new  programs  or  variances  thereof. 


They  will  be  summarized  in  a  booklet  for  distribution 
throughout  Boston  and  to  other  school  systems 
throughout  the  country. 

As  for  the  future,  the  Department  of  Curriculum  De- 
velopment aims  to  pursue  the  new  in  education  and 
establish  a  goal  of  revising  the  old  at  least  every  five 
years. 

A  resource  center  will  be  established  with  materials 
and  information  of  national  and  international  scope 
available  to  teachers.  One  function  will  be  putting 
people  in  contact  with  people.  Curriculum  leaders 
will  act  as  liaison. 

In-service  workshops  will  be  organized  in  cooperation 
with  industry,  higher  education,  and  Boston's  profes- 
sional staff. 

A  primary  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Cur- 
riculum Development  will  be  the  building  of  a  system 
of  correlation  of  curriculum  to  make  pupil  advance- 
ment from  pre-kindergarten  through  high  school 
sound  and  progressive. 

During  the  school  year  1969-1970,  we  can  expect 
dramatic  changes  as  produced  by  our  new  Depart- 
ment of  Curriculum  Development.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  a  permanent  staff  and  the  master  teachers 
working  with  them  will  be  on  the  job  full  time.  A 
year  from  now  we  are  certain  our  entire  school  sys- 
tem will  be  proud  of  the  results. 
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TITLE  I . . .  BOSTON'S  LARGEST  NEW  DEPARTMENT 


Personnel  totalling  350  and  a  budget  of  $4.2  million 
were  the  supports  behind  one  of  the  three  major  new 
departments  introduced  this  year  to  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools,  the  Department  of  Title  I  Programs. 

For  the  two  previous  years  Title  I  and  other  federal 
funds  for  education  were  administered  by  several 
newly-formed  bureaus  within  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment including  the  Office  of  Program  Develop- 
ment, the  Work-Study  Program  and  the  Department 
of  Compensatory  Services.  It  was  decided  to  group  all 
such  activities  into  the  new  Department  of  Title  I 
Programs. 


The  department  has  three  main  thrusts.  Budget  allot- 
ments illustrate  their  relativity  of  action:  $2.7  million 
for  the  Enrichment  Program,  $970,000  for  the  Model 
Demonstration  Subsystem  Schools,  and  $500,000  for 
the  Work-Study  Program. 

Funding  under  Title  I  followed  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  charge  to 
Boston's  new  department  this  year  was  to  establish 
conditions  assuring  educational  betterment  for  pupils 
in  schools  located  within  areas  designated  under  fed- 
eral guidelines  as  disadvantaged. 

That  charge  was  answered  with  the  creation  of  new 
programs,  the  improvement  of  those  already  estab- 
lished, reduced  teacher  ratios,  addition  of  specialists, 
teacher  aides,  and  many  forms  of  new  materials  for 
49  of  the  city's  191  public  schools  and  20,000  of  its 
95,000  pupils. 

It  was  a  department  for  all  seasons  and  all  pupils  of 
all  grades  with  after-school  and  summer  programs  for 
both  public  and  non-public  pupils  throughout  the 
city. 


The  six-week  summer  program  call  SEREL  (Summer 
Elementary  Remediation  and  Enrichment  Laborator- 
ies), reached  6,650  pupils  who  volunteered  for  the 
additional  schooling  from  June  25  through  August  1, 
1969. 

The  ASPIRE  Program  provided  remediation  and  en- 
richment during  after-school  hours  at  eight  junior 
high  schools  for  1,200  pupils  throughout  the  school 
year  and  was  extended  during  the  summer  to  serve 
1,000  additional  pupils. 

The  heart-warming  success  of  the  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram designed  for  the  dropout  or  potential  dropout  is 
catalogued  in  another  section  of  this  Annual  Report. 
We  offer  now  the  highlights  of  the  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram and  the  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem 
Schools. 

The  Enrichment  Program  reached  disadvantaged 
pupils  of  all  grades  with  the  design,  administration, 
and  supervision  of  programs  taking  place  in  some  45 
school  buildings  involving  16,000  pupils  and  1,100 
teaching  personnel. 

There  were  three  basic  objectives:  to  increase  aca- 
demic achievement,  to  raise  aspirational  levels,  and  to 
create  a  more  positive  attitude  towards  school. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  effort  was  on  the  ele- 
mentary years  with  day  school  programs  for  12,000 
pupils  in  36  buildings  embracing  15  school  districts. 
Curriculum  emphasis  was  on  reading,  communication, 
and  mathematics,  with  teacher  ratios  of  22-1.  There 
were  specialists  for  art,  music,  and  science,  increased 
counseling  and  testing,  additional  audio-visual  and 
manipulative  equipment,  programmed  learning  mater- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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ORGANIZATION  CHART 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
CHART  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


CHIEF 
SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN- 


CHIEF 
STRUCTURAL  ENGINEER 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


SUPERINTENDENT 


SECRETARY  TO 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS 


DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT* 
Special  Services 


'CHAIRMAN.  COUNCIL  OF 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SCHOOL 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
DEPARTMENTS 

Adult  Educational  and  Recreational 
Activities 
Evening  Schools 
Day  Schools  for  Immigrants 
School  Centers 
Classes  for  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Instruction  of  Physically  Handicapped 

Children 
Perceptually  Handicapped 
Pupil  Adjustment  Counseling 
Safety  Education  -  Civil  Defense 
Special  Classes 
Speech  and  Hearing 
Vision  Resources  Services 
OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 

Communfty  and  Intereultural 

Relations 
Home  and  School  Asnciation 
Legislation 
Transportation 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 

Curriculum  Design 

Educational  Research 


^CURRICULUM  DESIGN  - 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Collegiate  Internship  Programs 
Courses  of  Study 
Education  Development  Center 
Harvard  Research  and  Development 

Center 
In-Service  Courses 
Natiortal  Teacher  Corps 
Publication  of  Documents 
DEPARTMENTS 

Curriculum  Development 
Educational  Publications  and 

Informational  Services 
Educational  Planning  Center 
OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 
Coordinator  of  Councils 
New  England  School  Development 

Council 
Urban  Rer>ewal 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 
High  School 
Education 


SCHOOLS 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 

Trade  High  Schools 

Boston  Business  Schools 

Boston  Vocational  Technical 
Institute 

Summer  Review  High  Schools 
DEPARTMENTS 

Audio-Visual  Instruction 

Business  Education 

Data  Processing 

Distributive  Education 

Guidance 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Physical  Education 
Health  Education 

Science  Education 

Statistics 

Vocatiortal  Education  and  Indus- 
trial Arts 
Apprenticeship  and  Journeyman 

Classes 
Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act 
OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 

Educational  Television 

High  School  Courtcils 

Junior  Achievement 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 

Junior  High  School 

Education 


SCHOOLS 

Junior  High  and  Middle  Schools 
Junior  High  Classes  in  Elementary 

Schools 
Summer  Review  Junior  High  Schools 
M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School 
Advanced  Work  Classes 
DEPARTMENTS 
Anendance 

Certificating  Office 
Licensed  Mirwrs 
Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement 
Fine  Arts 
HoriK  Economics 
Music  Education 
School  Health  Services 
School  Lunches 
Work  Study  Program 
OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 
An  Museum 
Children's  Museum 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Textbooks 
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iais,  utilization  of  non-professional  aides,  increased 
cultural  field  trips,  additional  in-service  training,  and 
increased  parental  and  community  involvement. 

Rewards  included  notable  decreases  in  absence  and 
truancy  with  parental  questionnaires  overwhelming  in 
endorsement. 

On  the  junior  high  level  the  Enrichment  Program 
functioned  for  some  4,000  pupils  in  six  schools. 
There  were  opportunity  classes  for  slow  learners,  ad- 
vanced work  classes,  programmed  instruction,  special 
science  laboratories  and  materials,  language  laborator- 
ies, increased  guidance  services,  field  trips,  and  con- 
tinued involvement  of  parents  and  community. 

The  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem  School  Pro- 
gram might  be  called  the  experimental  arm  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  It  involved  three  schools  total- 
ling about  1,000  pupils  from  the  W.L.P.  Boardman 
Elementary  School,  the  Lewis  Junior  High,  and  Dor- 
chester High  Annex.  Each  of  these  laboratory  schools 
designed,  tested,  and  developed  programs  that  might 
be  adopted  for  disadvantaged  children  in  any  school 
anywhere. 
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The  Boardman  School  for  elementary  pupils  com- 
manded professional  and  media  attention  nationally 
with  visitors  from  many  states  to  view  the  develop- 
mental classrooms  with  learning  environment  fo- 
cussed  on  the  thinking  process,  attitude,  and  motiva- 
tion. 

Wide  acceptance  by  parents  led  to  adoption  of  the 
Boardman  program  at  the  new  $3.1  million  William 
Monroe  Trotter  Elementary  School  which  will  replace 
the  Boardman  School  in  September,  1969. 

Lewis  Junior  High  this  year  introduced  non-graded 
classes  for  a  third  of  its  pupils  with  individualized 
scheduling  and  extra  remedial  instruction  in  reading 
and  arithmetic.  It  was  so  successful  that  the  non- 
graded  concept  will  be  extended  to  the  entire  school 
in  September,  1969. 

In  the  Dorchester  High  Annex  and  in  the  Boardman 
and  Lewis  Schools,  the  schedules  were  flexible 
throughout,  with  emphasis  upon  the  philosophy  of 
small  groupings  and  independent  learning. 

We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  new 
Department  of  Title  I  Programs  and  sincerely  thank- 
ful to  the  hundreds  of  dedicated  administrators, 
teachers,  non-professional  aides,  and  parents  whose 
talents  and  energies  brought  them  about. 

The  national  attention  they  have  attracted  is  well 
merited. 
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THE  WILLIAM  MONROE  TROTTER  SCHOOL. 
AS  NEW  AND  AS  MODERN  AS  TOMORROW 


What  is  by  far  the  most  imaginative  school  Boston  has 
ever  built  was  completed  last  year  and  will  open  for 
its  first  750  pupils  in  September,  1969.  It  is  the 
William  Monroe  Trotter  Elementary  School  located  in 
Roxbury,  a  superbly  conceived  school  for  pre- 
kindergarten  through  grade  five  -  as  modern  as  to- 
morrow. 

The  new  school  cost  $3.1  million  and  is  designed  as  a 
"magnet  school"  with  the  goal  of  achieving  a  racially 
balanced  enrollment  in  a  major  urban  renewal  area, 
the  first  in  a  planned  series  of  such  schools. 

The  Trotter  School  provides  all  the  facilities  that 
teachers  dream  about  when  they  proceed  with  team 
teaching,  flexible  scheduling,  and  individualized  in- 
struction as  reflected  in  the  new  concept  of  the 
Developmental  Classroom  pioneered  within  the 
Model  Demonstration  Subsystem.  The  teachers  and 
students  will  find  physical  approaches  to  education 
the  like  of  which  will  be  new  to  Boston  and  probably 
would  be  new  to  other  cities. 

The  Trotter  is  a  two-story  building  but  it  looks  al- 
most like  16  seperate  buildings  because  of  the  unique 


approach  of  designing  the  28  classrooms  in  six-sided 
clusters.  The  24  classrooms  on  the  second  floor  are 
divided  into  four  hexagonal  groupings  of  six  class- 
rooms to  a  unit.  The  four  clusters  are  connected  by 
short  corridors  to  form  a  kind  of  giant  honeycomb. 

Each  cluster  of  six  classrooms  can  be  converted  into 
three  double-sized  classrooms  by  sliding  walls.  Each 
group  of  six  classrooms  surrounds  a  central  Learning 
Laboratory  containing  the  most  varied  and  modern 
equipment. 

Learning  thus  may  proceed  with  the  utmost  flexibil- 
ity, either  with  class  groups  that  are  double  or  qua- 
druple in  size,  or  with  the  tiny  units  of  a  few  pupils 
getting  individualized  instruction  from  specialists  in 
the  central  laboratory. 

In  addition,  the  school  will  offer  many  facilities  and 
services  not  found  in  such  quantity  and  quality  in 
many  other  schools,  its  philosophy  will  be  that  devel- 
oped and  tested  the  past  three  years  at  the  Boardman 
School.  Its  curriculum  will  be  interdisciplinary  and 
imaginative,  aimed  primarily  to  insure  pupil  mastery 
of  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and  computa- 
tion. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION... BOSTON  LEADS  THE  NATION 


Imagination  and  progression  describe  the  challenges 
accepted  and  the  changes  made  this  year  by  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education. 

Most  significant,  because  they  were  unprecedented 
nationally,  were  two  programs  established  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Special  Classes.  One  pro- 
vided 1,000  pupils  with  free  group  lessons  in  ice  ska- 
ting. The  other  inaugurated  Olympic-style  competi- 
tion in  swimming  and  track  for  2,600  of  Boston's 
Special  Class  children  and  for  another  500  from  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Both  programs  proved  so  outstandingly  successful 
that  they  will  be  expanded  next  year  and  staged  an- 
nually henceforth. 

Girls  won  first-time  recognition  in  several  varsity 
sports.  In  the  spring  they  enjoyed  inauguration  of 
new  annual  city-wide  competitions  in  volleyball  and 
in  track  and  field. 

For  the  boys  came  recognition  of  swimming  as  an 
official  varsity  sport  in  all  high  schools  to  replace  the 
informal  programs  of  other  years.  Emblematic  of  the 
city  championship  will  be  the  Joseph  Lee,  Sr.,  Me- 
morial Trophy,  named  in  honor  of  Boston's  famed 
"Father  of  American  Playgrounds." 

Soccer  was  expanded  informally  to  six  schools  and 
there  is  hope  that  it  will  be  made  an  official  sport  for 
all  boys'  schools  in  the  coming  school  year. 

High  school  baseball  teams  will  play  their  first  games 
at  night  in  the  spring  of  1970,  taking  advantage  of 
newly-installed  playground  floodlights. 

The  annual  12-school  medal  play  championship  golf 
tournament  was  expanded  to  include  all  of  Boston's 
parochial  high  schools  as  well  as  other  non-public 
schools. 

The  ice  skating  project  offered  a  series  of  five  weekly 
group  lessons  for  1 ,000  pupils  of  29  Special  Classes  at 
nine  public  ice  rinks  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission.  The  lessons  were  given  by  a  team  of 
professional  figure  skating  instructors  directed  by 
Marion  Proctor  of  the  Skating  Club  of  Boston,  na- 
tionally known  for  her  pioneering  in  group  teaching. 


Four  months  of  weekly  lessons  in  ice  skating  for  all 
Special  Classes  children  will  be  given  henceforth 
during  the  winter  season. 
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All  2,600  of  the  Special  Class  children  took  part  in 
two  sets  of  new  springtime  competitions  in  track  and 
field  as  well  as  swimming.  These  were  embellished 
with  many  features  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

Among  the  White  Stadium  spectators  and  sponsors 


was  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  representing  the 
Kennedy  Foundation  for  the  Retarded.  Other  spon- 
sors for  both  the  Olympic  and  the  skating  were  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  and  H.P. 
Hood  and  Sons,  a  local  dairy  firm  supportive  of 
physical  fitness. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


This  was  the  fourth  year  for  the  participation  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  in  the  school  library  develop- 
ment program  funded  by  Title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  All  schools  have  ben- 
efited, particularly  31  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  which  have  established  new  libraries  within 
the  past  two  years.  Five  others  are  in  the  process  of 
establishment  and  strong  advances  have  been  made 
toward  creation  of  new  libraries  at  ten  other  schools. 

The  Administration  Library  which  serves  teachers  and 
administrators  added  500  new  titles  this  year  and 
swelled  its  subscriptions  for  periodicals  to  85.  Special 
efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  material  available 
on  learning  disabilities  and  on  urban  schools. 

Boston  had  more  than  325  members  active  in  the 
School  Volunteer  Program.  These  included  many  for- 
mer teachers  and  librarians.  Up  to  20  to  31  new  li- 


braries were  operated  wholly  or  in  part  by  volunteers 
from  the  community. 

Volunteers  have  processed  about  60,000  books.  They 
also  helped  in  such  activities  as  the  exhibition  of  live 
animals,  story  telling,  book  talks,  word  games,  and  art 
projects.  Two  high  schools,  Dorchester  and  Boston 
Trade,  constructed  150  sets  of  new  bookcases  for  use 
in  various  school  libraries. 

A  year-long  institute  for  the  training  of  school  librar- 
ians was  conducted  this  year  by  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Education.  The  class  of  30  included 
seven  Boston  teachers  who  will  return  in  September 
to  serve  as  school  librarians. 

Thus,  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  have  every  hope  that  the  school  librar- 
ies will  improve  even  more  swiftly  in  the  years  ahead. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Two  major  changes  of  the  early  and  nniddle  sixties 
harvested  rich  rewards  this  year  for  pupils  of  Boston's 
162  elementary  schools.  Those  who  benefited  ranged 
from  the  age  of  four  to  a  select  group  of  52  high 
school  graduates. 

The  changes  involved  were  (1)  establishment  of  Ad- 
vanced Work  Classes  for  selected  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  starting  back  in  1952  and  (2)  creation  within 
the  past  three  years  of  a  program  to  provide  two  com- 
plete years  of  kindergarten  classes  for  all  of  the  city's 
elementary  schools. 

Starting  in  the  1966-1967  school  year,  Boston  be- 
came the  nation's  first  large  city  to  establish  Kinder- 
garten I  for  children  reaching  their  fourth  birthdays 
and  Kindergarten  II  for  those  five  years  old.  The  pro- 
gram was  solidified  citywide  during  the  1967-1968 
school  year.  During  its  third  year,  1968-1969,  parents 
so  applauded  the  two-grade  kindergarten  program 
that  numbers  of  pupils  and  kindergarten  teachers 
nearly  doubled  over  previous  years.  Boston  had 
15,167  in  its  kindergarten  classes  during  the  past  year 
6,130  in  Kindergarten  I  and  9,037  in  Kindergarten 
II. 

The  Advanced  Work  Classes  reached  a  milestone  with 
high  school  graduation  of  52  pupils  who  were  charter 
members  as  fifth  graders  when  the  program  was  intro- 
duced eight  years  ago  in  1962. 

The  program's  aim  has  been  to  discover  students  re- 
garded either  as  academically  talented  or  as  "more 
able  learners"  and  to  have  them  attend  both  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  under  the  same  teacher  in  central  areas. 
The  teacher  strategy  is  implementation  of  differen- 
tiated curricula  to  meet  both  the  need  of  each  pupil 
and  the  challenge  he  presents.  There  were  28  such 
classes  this  year  for  545  students.  Each  class  was 
made  up  of  pupils  selected  from  an  average  of  five 
school  districts. 

A  survey  of  the  52  charter  pupils  who  this  year  be- 
came the  program's  first  high  school  graduates  indi- 
cates that  they  won  college  scholarships  and  grants 
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perhaps  unprecedented  in  Boston's  history.  They 
received  full  or  partial  scholarships  to  27  colleges 
including  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Yale,  Princeton,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Their  fields  of  interest  indicated  strong  intellectuality 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences.  The  social  sciences  rated  a  distant  second. 
Questionnaires  indicated  a  general  solidity  of  sub- 
stance in  personality  with  most  of  the  students  being 
leaders  involved  in  many  extra-curricular  activities. 

Boston  has  conducted  a  somewhat  similar  experiment 
since  1967  called  the  Individual  Progress  Program.  In 
19  elementary  schools  last  year  the  pupils  in  regular 
classes  were  taught  as  individuals  working  on  levels 
rather  than  in  grades. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Individual  Progress  Program 
will  continue  in  the  schools  where  it  now  exists  and 
that  the  philosophy  will  extend  to  other  schools  with 
teaching  done  on  a  basis  of  levels.  Objectives  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  behavioral  skills  taught  in 
sequential  order  with  as  much  attention  as  possible  to 
tailoring  the  program  to  the  individual  child. 

The  gradual  melding  of  elementary  education  in 
Boston  into  an  individual  pattern  of  instruction  is 
progressing  well. 

The  new  William  Monroe  Trotter  School  to  open  in 
September,  1969,  will  present  a  program  to  incor- 
porate the  various  aspects  of  three  new  approaches 
now  employed  —  The  Elementary  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram, the  Individual  Progress  Program,  and  the  Model 
Demonstration  Subsystem. 

The  Trotter  School,  innovations  in  elementary  curric- 
ulum, and  the  successful  Work-Study  Program  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  change,  the  elementary 
schools  not  only  have  continued  to  meet  the  present 
needs  of  the  pupils,  but  also  are  planning  well  for  the 
anticipated  needs  of  the  future. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  -  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


The  theme  of  Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Change  at  the 
junior  high  and  middle  school  level  is  reflected  by  the 
great  number  of  new  and  progressive  programs  and 
services  detailed  in  other  sections  of  this  Annual 
Report.  These  include  listings  of  new  and  imaginative 
curricula  and  projects,  contributions  to  educational 
planning,  special  programs  for  the  actual  or  potential 
dropout,  the  Lewis  Junior  High  School  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem,  and 
establishment  of  new  junior  high  school  libraries. 

Responsibilities  of  the  associate  superintendent  in 
charge  of  junior  high  and  middle  school  education 
emphasize  the  needs  and  enrichment  of  all  pupils  in 
their  transitional  period  from  elementary  grades  to 
high  school.  Beyond  that,  those  responsibilities  em- 
brace many  departments  and  assignments  servicing  all 
grades.  Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  these  depart- 
ments are  given  below. 

Fine  Arts 

New  programs  and  activities  for  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  centered  around  its  continued  strong  rela- 
tionships with  Boston's  famed  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
There  were  125  scholarship  students  studying  at  the 
museum  after  school  three  afternoons  each  week. 
Visits  to  the  museum  were  scheduled  for  every  fifth 
grade  citywide  with  advance  orientation  and  creative 
work  as  the  follow-up. 


An  unusual  highlight  came  with  formal  opening  of 
Boston's  ultra  modern  New  City  Hall  as  40  scholar- 
ship art  students  served  as  tour  guides  for  1,000  high 
school  pupils  on  Student  Day.  These  guides  profited 
greatly  from  a  series  of  four  personalized  lecture-tour 
meetings  with  architect  Gerhard  M.  Kallmann. 

Improvement  of  race  relations  was  the  underlying 
theme  for  four  special  exhibits  of  student  work. 

The  Director  of  Fine  Arts  completed  a  two-year  term 
as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Art  Education 
Association  and  will  serve  next  year  as  state  represen- 
tative to  the  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  National  Art 
Education  Association. 


Education 

It  was  a  year  of  firsts  for  the  Department  of  Music 
Education.  In  November,  2,600  junior  high  school 
students  enjoyed  the  first  of  three  morning  youth 
concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Choral 
and  instrumental  groups  performed  in  the  Christmas 
Festival  on  Boston  Common,  at  the  State  House  Hall 
of  Flags,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  New  City  Hall  in 
February.  Over  600  pupils  presented  a  spring  music 
festival  at  John  Hancock  Hall.  In  May,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  provided  a  series  of  chamber 
concerts  for  hundreds  of  Boston  students. 

Music  will  be  emphasized  more  in  high  schools  start- 
ing in  September,  1969.  Elective  courses  in  harmony, 
percussion,  and  solfege  will  be  offered  for  credit,  in 
addition  to  studies  in  singing  and  the  art  of  listening. 
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Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 

Evaluation  of  reading  porgrams  for  all  students  city- 
wide  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Investigation  and  Measurement.  Reading  Readi- 
ness Tests  were  given  to  Kindergarten  I  and  II  with 
Group  Reading  Achievement  Tests  for  all  other  clas- 
ses. Tests  were  given  in  October,  1968,  and  followed 
in  May,  1969,  with  alternate  forms  of  the  same  tests. 
Results  enabled  teachers  to  determine  and  evaluate 
the  rate  of  progress  for  each  pupil  and  to  evaluate  the 
instructional  program. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  was  provided  with  data 
to  evaluate  reading  achievement  for  the  entire  system 
to  determine  citywide  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a 
basis  for  formulation  of  plans  for  improvement  of 
reading  programs. 

A  new  format  will  be  introduced  in  1969-1970  for  all 
testing  in  Boston's  schools.  Its  aims  will  be  to  assist 
administrators,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  in 
deriving  improved  interpretation  and  increased  utili- 
zation of  test  results. 

The  department  completed  5,436  individual  case 
studies  in  1968-1969.  Basic  categories  involved  aca- 
demic difficulties,  class  placement,  behavioral  prob- 
lems, and  home  problems.  As  a  result  of  the  case 
studies  548  pupils  were  referred  for  placement  in 
Special  Classes  for  retarded.  Screenings  were  made  for 
438  possible  cases  of  perceptually  handicapped  chil- 
dren. General  intelligence  tests  were  given  to  all 
pupils  in  grades  four,  six,  eight,  and  ten.  Fourth 
graders  included  655  who  were  given  examinations 
for  possible  admission  to  Advanced  Work  Classes. 


School  Health  Services 

The  Department  of  School  Health  Services  has  helped 
to  eliminate  many  contagious  diseases  such  as  dip- 
theria,  poliomyelitis  and  measles.  Work  on  the  eradi- 
cation of  another  communicable  disease  by  a  mumps 
immunization  program  was  begun  in  April,  1969. 

Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  Bunker  Hill 
Health  Center  whose  pediatricians  make  daily  calls  to 
Charlestown  schools.  Examinations  at  the  center, 
including  blood  testing  and  urinalysis,  have  revealed 
many  cases  of  anemia  and  kidney  conditions. 

Efforts  to  obtain  a  more  complete  physical  examina- 
tion for  preschool  children  in  the  Roxbury  area  were 
advanced  in  cooperation  with  Beth  Israel  Hospital's 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Clinic.  Earlier  correction  is 
thus  possible  for  vision,  hearing,  cardiac,  and  other 
defects. 

Plans  for  1969-1970  include  citywide  vision  and  hear- 
ing screening  at  the  time  of  pre-school  examinations 
and  a  more  intensified  porgram  in  the  correction  of 
defects. 
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SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


School  Lunches 

Major  new  contributions  to  the  health  of  children,  as 
well  as  Senior  Citizens  were  made  by  the  Department 
of  School  Lunches  with  introduction  of  four  new 
programs  for  specific  groups. 

HOT  LUNCHES  costing  only  10  cents  per  pupil  were 
prepared  in  the  John  W.  McCormack  Middle  School 
and  sent  to  the  450  pupils  of  two  elementary  schools 
in  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  South  End,  the  Joseph 
J.  Hurley  and  the  Joshua  Bates  School. 

FREE  BREAKFASTS  were  given  to  children  in  other 
such  schools,  the  John  Winthrop  Elementary  School 
and  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Middle  School  in 
Roxbury. 

PACKAGED  LUNCHES  costing  20  cents  per  pupil 
were  provided  for  1 1  schools  without  cafeterias. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  were  served  hot  lunches  in  four 
schools  at  50  cents  per  meal  with  plenty  of  time  allot- 
ted for  conversation  and  relaxation. 

Consumed  this  year  were  2.8  million  school  lunches 
and  3  million  cartons  of  milk.  These  figures  represent- 
ed a  great  increase  over  past  years  with  more  than  one 
half  the  total  school  enrollment  purchasing  lunch 
within  the  school  daily. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

The  associate  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  school 
education  directs  all  activities  for  Boston's  17  high 
schools  and  their  20,000  students.  Schools  in  his 
charge  also  include  the  Boston  Business  School, 
Boston  Vocational  Technical  Institute,  and  Summer 
Review  High  Schools. 


As  with  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  re- 
ports, there  are  several  sections  of  this  Annual  Report 
detailing  accomplishments  of  the  high  schools.  Note- 
worthy is  the  impressive  listing  of  innovative  pro- 
grams including  those  involving  logic,  psychology, 
computer  programming,  appreciation  of  law,  studies 
of  the  Far  East,  and  enrichment  through  lectures  by 
prominent  people. 

Departments  under  the  supervision  of  the  associate 
superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools  include 
those  for  audio-visual  instruction,  business  education, 
data  processing,  guidance,  science,  and  physical  edu- 
cation. Accomplishments  and  plans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  are  detailed  elsewhere  in 
this  report.  Developments  in  other  departments  are 
given  below. 

Science  Education 

Old  and  new  were  emphasized  as  the  Science  Depart- 
ment completed  its  23rd  Annual  Science  Fair  and 
moved  into  its  first  programming  of  activities  associ- 
ated with  opening  of  the  new  $6  million  New 
England  Aquarium,  Boston's  first  since  1954. 

The  Science  Fair  involved  over  200  finalists  at  Boston 
Latin  School.  They  represented  the  best  from  8,000 
competitors  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Pre- 
ceding the  citywide  competition  were  local  school 
science  fairs  administered  by  some  800  science 
teachers.  Boston  once  again  proved  a  state-wide 
leader  with  33  pupils  exhibiting  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Science  Fair  and  nine  winning  awards. 

All  science  teachers  and  about  3,000  pupils  were  pro- 
vided with  trips  to  the  new  aquarium.  Courses  of  sci- 
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entific  study  will  be  expanded  to  include  all  phases  of 
marine  life. 

Several  distinguished  scientists  lectured  for  50  Boston 
teachers  in  a  two-day  science  meeting  at  Bentley  Col- 
lege in  nearby  Waltham  sponsored  by  the  Boston 
Edison  Company.  Also  new  was  field  evaluation  of 
components  of  three  new  science  programs  in  six 
elementary  schools. 

Audio-Visual  Instruction 

This  school  year  was  the  busiest  ever  experienced  by 
the  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction.  All  ser- 
vices provided  were  utilized  by  more  teachers  and 
administrators  than  in  the  past.  There  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  resource  center,  production 
facilities,  and  the  in-service  area.  Involvement  with 
government  agencies  and  parochial  school  teachers 
was  expanded  greatly. 

Reclassification  of  the  school  system's  full  inventory 
of  audio-visual  equipment  was  completed.  A  new 
system  of  data  processing  now  provides  up-to-date 
inventory  of  the  vast  quantity  of  equipment  now  in 
use  and  will  greatly  enhance  both  the  planning  of 
future  programs  and  the  ordering  of  new  equipment. 


Department  of  Guidance 

Guidance  emphasizes  both  the  choosing  of  and  the 
entering  into  a  vocation  and  the  selection  of  courses 
as  preparation.  Six  years  ago  Boston's  schools  added 
guidance  for  junior  high  pupils  and  that  program  this 
year  expanded  to  embrace  a  staff  of  37.  For  the  first 
time  Boston's  junior  high  schools  were  selected  by 
two  local  universities  for  internship  programs  of  their 
graduate  students. 

Data  Processing  Center 

Data  Processing  for  Boston  came  with  establishment 
of  this  Center  in  1964.  It  operates  modern  computing 
equipment  for  a  variety  of  tasks  found  in  a  large 
urban  school  system.  A  completely  computerized 
informational  file  is  maintained  for  all  pupils  in 
grades  7-12.  All  examinations  for  entrances  to  the 
two  Latin  Schools  and  to  Boston  Technical  High 
School  are  handled  at  the  center.  Business  Office 
work  is  done  in  budget  account  status  reporting, 
requisitioning  of  materials,  maintenance,  and  re- 
porting from  a  file  of  capital  physical  equipment. 
Grade  reports  and  summary  records  are  prepared  on 
the  computer  for  40,000  pupils  in  grades  7-12. 
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PERSONNEL 

Approximately  5,400  persons  make  up  the  academic 
personnel  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  their  work  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Associate  Superintendent  of  Personnel.  His  re- 
sponsibilities include  teacher  recruitment,  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  Teacher  Placement. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  Boston's  acceptance  of 
National  Teacher  Examinations.  Previously  all  candi- 
dates for  permanent  teaching  positions  in  Boston  had 
to  take  the  Boston  examination.  The  Board  of  Exam- 
iners refined  its  processes,  making  changes  in  policies 
involving  the  Boston  examinations  to  establish  unifor- 
mity with  the  National  Teacher  Examination  proce- 
dures. An  example  was  the  elimination  of  separate 
examinations  for  junior  high  schools  and  for  senior 
high  schools. 

Quarterly  administrations  of  the  National  Teachers 
Examinations  were  added  to  the  December  and 
August  administrations  of  Boston  examinations  re- 
sulting in  a  year-round  processing  of  teacher  appli- 
cants. Additions  to  the  eligible  list  are  now  made 
three  times  yearly,  an  important  factor  in  maintaining 
Boston's  enviable  position  of  being  able  to  staff  its 
schools  with  qualified  teachers  continuously. 

Recruitment  of  teachers  once  again  established  new 
all-time  highs  for  Boston.  There  were  2,129  who  pre- 
sented themselves  as  candidates  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1968.  The  previous  record  was  2,005  in  1967. 


The  great  advance  is  illustrated  by  the  1963  total  of 
1,296.  The  new  total  nearly  doubled  that  number. 

Acceptance  of  the  National  Teacher  Examination  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  great  influx  of  teachers 
eager  to  work  in  Boston.  Equally  responsible  is  the 
zeal  of  Boston's  recruiters.  They  made  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  contacts  and  traveled  extensively  in 
their  visits  to  colleges.  Particular  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  recruitment  of  Negro  teachers  through  contact 
with  49  predominantly  Negro  colleges  in  the  South 
and  personal  visits  to  such  colleges  as  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Results  of  this  recruitment  effort  is  illustrated  by  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  2,129  newest  candi- 
dates. They  represented  some  256  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  40  states  and  Canada. 

The  Department  of  Teacher  Placement  paid  particular 
attention  to  Canada  as  a  team  of  four  assistant  direc- 
tors and  several  school  principals  served  as  host  to  the 
faculty  of  a  Canadian  school  for  an  extended  orien- 
tation in  Boston.  The  visitors  were  aquainted  with 
team  teaching,  the  Individual  Progress  Program,  and 
the  Educational  Planning  Center. 

National  teacher  shortages  continue  and  are  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  cetain  major  cities  in  recent  years 
have  had  as  many  as  500  unfilled  teaching  berths  each 
September.  Boston  is  particularly  fortunate  that  no 
such  shortage  exists  in  its  schools. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES... EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Special  Services  provided  by  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  emphasize  a  wide  spectrum  of  care  and  edu- 
cation for  children  handicapped  physically,  mentally 
or  both.  These  services  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Deputy  Superintendent  William  G.  Tobin. 

Perceptually  Handicapped 

Care  and  education  of  Boston's  perceptually  handi- 
capped is  the  newest  and  fastest  growing  of  the 
Special  Services.  It  concerns  the  youngster  who  has 
impairment  in  visual  or  auditory  perception  with  his 
troubles  compounded  by  a  disfunction  of  the  brain 
which  causes  faulty  comprehension,  interpretation 
and/or  reaction.  By  interpretation  of  law  this  means  a 
disability,  not  an  incapacity.  Usually  the  child  can  see 
and  hear  quite  normally.  Yet  the  pupil  sees  such  a 
word  as  "cat"  and  he  may  spell  it  a-t-c. 

Medical  and  educational  leaders  admit  that  they  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  understanding  for  correcting 
problems  of  the  perceptually  handicapped.  The  word 
"dyslexia"  describes  the  above  difficulty  of  ident- 
ifying objects  through  the  use  of  letters  to  form 
words.  In  short,  a  youngster  can't  read.  Yet,  those 
involved  insist  that  dyslexia  is  only  one  segment  of 
problems  for  those  perceptually  handicapped. 

Boston  first  assigned  a  teacher  specialist  to  one  such 
pupil  in  January,  1968.  By  June  that  year  she  was  an 
itinerant  working  with  six  pupils.  During  the  past 
school  year  61  pupils  were  serviced  by  11  teachers. 
They  taught  pupils  on  a  one-to-one  basis  for  at  least 
three  hours  per  week  in  their  citywide  travels.  The 
1969-1970  school  year  will  open  with  three  new 
teachers,  22  new  pupils,  58  cases  under  study,  and 
scores  of  other  pupils  still  being  processed. 

Teachers  of  the  perceptually  handicapped  describe 
aspects  of  the  problem  as  akin  to  faulty  tuning  of  a 
television  set.  The  picture  may  be  clear  but  the  lack 
of  fine  tuning  of  the  mind  leads  to  the  wrong  sound. 
Improper  integration  of  the  input  of  sight  or  sound 
leads  to  faulty  output. 

Both  the  teachers  and  parents  of  Boston's  known  per- 
ceptually handicapped  are  working  closely  with  med- 
ical authorities,  hoping  to  help  solve  the  problems. 

Vision  Resources  Services 

Education  of  the  visually  handicapped  child,  blind  or 
impaired,  must  include  the  learning  of  all  skills  neces- 
sary for  successful   function   in  the  sighted  world. 


Added  to  the  staff  of  Vision  Resources  Services  this 
year  under  a  Title  Vl-A  grant  was  a  qualified  full-time 
Orientation  and  Mobility  Instructor  who  guided  over 
20  pupils  into  learning  travel  and  orientation  skills. 

Vision  Resources  cooperated  with  the  Department  of 
Sensory  Aids  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  researching  a  new  collapsible  cane.  Students 
moved  from  school  and  home  surroundings  into 
travel  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  experience  in 
entering  local  stores  to  buy  small  items.  A  few  older 
students  learned  to  travel  by  public  transportation 
into  downtown  Boston  to  visit  large  stores. 

For  the  first  time  in  New  England,  courses  in  this 
field  were  offered  the  past  summer  at  Boston  College. 
Boston's  Vision  Resources  Services  Department  coop- 
erated in  planning  the  course  requirements  and  its 
supervisor  was  a  member  of  the  screening  committee 
for  the  federally  funded  traineeships. 

Horace  Mann  School  For  The  Deaf 

This  nationally-famed  school,  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  observed  1969  as  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding.  Part  of  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion will  be  a  symposium  in  November,  1969,  to  be 
attended  by  experts  from  throughout  the  nation. 

As  prelude  during  the  past  school  year  the  Horace 
Mann  School  introduced  its  first  Parent  Education 
Program.  It  aimed  to  fortify  parents  with  basic  know- 
ledge of  what  deafness  is  and  what  it  entails.  Apart 
from  being  unable  to  hear  sound,  parents  were  taught 
to  understand  that  deafness  changes  a  child's  whole 
psyche. 
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Well  attended  meetings  took  place  at  the  school 
during  the  day  hours  and  bi-weekly  in  the  evening  at 
Boston  University  as  part  of  the  Parent  Education 
Program. 

Parents  were  taught  that  lipreading  must  become  the 
child's  basic  means  of  communication  throughout 
life.  Parents  were  shown  how  to  draw  eye  focus  on 
their  lips  and  to  expose  their  lips  to  the  best  available 
lighting.  They  were  made  to  understand  that  they 
must  talk  directly  to  their  young  deaf  child  exactly  as 
they  would  to  their  hearing  children.  They  must  not 
substitute  signals,  such  as  pointing,  for  verbalism. 
Above  all,  the  parents  were  made  to  realize  that  they 
must  treat  their  deaf  child  as  naturally  as  possible. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  also  celebrated  its  first 
"Baby".  He  was  David,  six  months  old,  by  far  the 
youngest  pupil  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.  After  two  months,  David  had  a  personal 
graduation.  He  advanced  from  a  monoral  hearing  aid 
to  a  "Y"  chord  carrying  two  aids. 

Baby  David  served  as  proof  positive  to  other  parents 
that  it  is  safe  as  well  as  practical  to  put  hearing  aids 
on  infants. 

Speech  and  Hearing 

About  3,500  Boston  school  children  are  helped  an- 
nually with  their  problems  of  either  speech  or  im- 
pairment of  hearing,  or  both.  Speech  problems 
include  articulation  defects,  lisping,  voice  problems, 
and  stuttering.  Hard-of-hearing  children  get  remedial 


help  in  lipreading,  auditory  training,  and  speech  prob- 
lems. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  speech  improvement  les- 
sons were  given  to  a  few  classes  for  retarded  children. 
Results  showed  the  need  for  home  and  school  to  pro- 
vide the  motivation  and  continuous  opportunity  to 
speak.  Also  for  the  first  time,  a  30-hour  in-service 
course  in  lipreading  was  provided  for  the  staff  of 
speech  therapists. 

Special  Classes 

Boston  now  has  190  classes  for  Special  Children  with 
addition  of  21  new  classes  for  the  retarded  this  year. 
A  new  course  of  study  has  been  developed  for  the 
Life  Preparation  Center  at  the  Michelangelo  School 
and  study  courses  for  both  elementary  and  junior 
high  levels  are  being  re-evaluated.  A  new  approach  in 
recruitment  of  Special  Classes  is  the  search  for  those 
who  speak  Spanish. 

Two  outstanding  new  annual  programs  added  were 
ice  skating  lessons  for  1,000  retarded  pupils  and  two 
sets  of  Olympic-type  track  and  field  games  for  all  of 
Boston's  2,600  Special  Class  children.  These  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  Annual  Report  under  the  heading  of 
Physical  Education. 
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Instruction  of  Physically  Handicapped 

This  department  offered  education  to  over  1,200 
physically  handicapped  pupils  in  their  own  homes,  in 
20  hospitals,  and  in  five  nursing  homes. 

New  this  year  was  a  teaching  facility  at  the  Burns 
Institute  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  severe  burns  and  financed  by  the 
national  Shriners  organization.  This  teaching  service  is 
provided  annually  to  children  from  all  over  the  world 
who  come  to  Boston  for  medical  treatment. 

Pupil  Adjustment  Counseling 

This  department's  function  is  to  perform  social  work 
involving  children  with  emotional  and  personality 
difficulties  resulting  from  home  environment  which 
affects  their  school  lives.  There  were  2,155  such 
children  referred  with  198  of  them  placed  in  special 
education  programs. 


New  this  year  was  a  series  of  meetings  for  counselors 
after  school  with  discussions  on  mental  hygiene  led 
by  Dr.  Raquel  Cohen,  team  leader  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Community  Psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Adult  Educational  and  Recreational  Activities 

As  with  so  many  other  Boston  school  departments 
there  was  new  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  Spanish  to 
service  the  heavy  influx  of  Puerto  Ricans.  A  class  in 
Spanish  for  school  nurses  was  instituted.  A  similar 
class  was  also  established  for  both  beginning  and 
advanced  Spanish  for  personnel  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Obsolescence  of  employment  because  of  changing 
technology  was  recognized  with  addition  of  courses 
in  electronics  and  plans  for  a  new  course  in  drafting 
to  start  in  September,  1969,  at  Boston  Evening  Trade 
School. 
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CURRICULUM  DESIGN  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


Two  major  and  far  reaching  steps  were  taken  this  past 
year  to  meet  the  challenge  of  change  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  associate  superintendent  in  charge  of  Cur- 
riculum Design  and  Educational  Research.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Curriculum  Development  was  established  to 
provide  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  with  modern  curriculum  guides  and  to  initi- 
ate new  programs  and  courses  on  all  levels  -  primary, 
elementary,  middle  or  junior  high  school,  and  high 
school. 

The  Educational  Planning  Center  began  operation 
with  three  major  responsibilities:  the  development  of 
educational  plans  for  ail  new  schools  and  additions  to 
schools;  the  design  of  projects  and  proposals  to  take 
full  advantage  of  all  state,  federal,  and  private  funding 
programs;  and  the  conduct  of  special  studies  of  var- 
ious phases  of  the  school  system  at  the  request  of  the 
superintendent. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Publications  and 
Informational  Services  doubled  its  staff  this  past  year 
and  expanded  its  operations  to  include  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  newsletter  to  all  personnel.  This 


house  organ,  called  NEWS  NOTES,  disseminates  sig- 
nificant information  and  has  been  extremely  well 
received  by  the  6,500  employees  of  the  Boston 
schools. 

A  new  organization  known  as  EDCO,  the  Educational 
Collaborative  of  Greater  Boston,  came  into  existence 
this  year.  EDCO  is  a  coalition  of  urban  and  suburban 
school  systems  designed  to  attack  common  problems 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  through 
metropolitan  collaboration.  The  school  systems  of 
Boston,  Arlington,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Concord, 
Lexington,  Newton,  and  the  Diocesan  Schools  com- 
prise the  coalition. 

The  office  of  the  associate  superintendent  in  charge 
of  Curriculum  Design  and  Educational  Research  con- 
tinued during  the  past  school  year  to  collaborate  with 
many  universities  in  the  Boston  area.  Cooperative 
programs  in  teacher  training,  curriculum,  and  com- 
munity involvement  were  continued  or  initiated  with 
Harvard  University,  Tufts  University,  Boston  College, 
The  State  College  at  Boston,  Northeastern  University, 
and  Boston  University. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1969 


Day  and  Evening  Schools 


Reqistr.'ition 

Boston  Vocational  Technical 

Boston  School  of  Business  Education 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 

Junior  High  Grades  VII-IX 

Elementary  Grades  l-VI 

Kindergartens 

Continuation  Classes 

Special  Schools 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

Evening  Schools 

Totals 

Average  Membership 
All  Regular  Day  Schools 
Continuation  Classes 
Day  School  Immigrants 
Evening  Schools 

Totals 


118 

676 

21,315 

16,743 

44,701 

1 5,840 

18 

200 

646 

5,949 

106,206 


92,849 

4 

399 

3,615 

96,867 


Permanent  Teacher,  Supervisors,  Special  Teachers,  Directors 


Boston  School  of  Business  Education 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 

Junior  High 

Elementary 

Kindergartens 

Trade 

Special  Schools 

Special  Teachers 

Supervisors  and  Directors 

Totals 

Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher 
Latin  and  Day  High  School 
Junior  High  Grades  VII-IX 
Elementary  Grades  l-Vi 
Kindergartens 
Special  Classes 

Junior  High 

Elementary 

Sub-Special 


28 
958 
699 
2,007 
276 
110 
39 
714 
102 

4,933 


20.2 
25.6 
24.2 
21.8 

13.5 

13.7 

9.3 


Evening  Schools 

Boston  Central  Adult  High  School 

Commercial  High  Schools 

Elementary  Schools 

Trade  Schools 

Totals 

'^rhool  Centers 

Brighton 
Charlestown 
Dorchester 
East  Boston 
Grove  Hall 
Hyde  Park 
Jamaica  Plain 
Mattapan 
North  End 
Roxbury 
South  Boston 
West  Roxbury 
Columbia  Point 

Total  Attendance 


Average 

Registration 

Membership 

1,652 

1,046 

1,449 

946 

2,453 

1,314 

395 

309 

5,949 

3,615 

Number  of 

Average 

Sessions 

Attendance 

50 

204 

50 

316 

50 

301 

50 

220 

50 

176 

50 

272 

50 

270 

50 

258 

50 

269 

50 

111 

50 

400 

50 

413 

50 

150 

178,950 


Youth  and  Young  Adult  Organizations  Using  School  Gymnasiums 

Religious  Groups  144 

Community  Organizations  68 

YMCA  Groups  28 

Governmental  Agencies  21 

Total  Attendance  284,400 

Number  of  Gymnasiums  used  36 

Number  of  Groups  261 


Home  and  School  Association 

Organizations 

Number  of  Meetings 

Total  Attendance 
Average  Attendance 

cv, „,„,,, .^jtw  1 1^„  ,,f  c^k^f,!  Buildings 
Number  of  Schools  Used 
Total  Occupancies 


100 
442 

82,267 
186 


121 
2,737 


39 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBHAHY 


3  9999  06314  386  9 


Special  Services 

The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  and  the  number  of 
pupils  instructed  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 


Braille 

Cerebral  Palsy 

Vision  Resources  Services 

Hospital  Instruction 

(20  hospitals) 
Home  Instruction 
Lip  Reading 

(Individual   Instruction) 
Remedial  Reading 
Special  Classes 
Sub-Special  Classes 
Speech  Improvement 

(130  Centers) 
Advanced  Work  Classes 
Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

Four  summer  review  schools  were  conducted,  two  for  high 
school  pupils  and  two  for  junior  high  school  pupils,  with  a 
total  registration  of  2,974  and  an  average  membership  of 
2,667. 


ber  of 

Number 

jsses 

Instructed 

During 

Year 

1 

6 

1 

14 

11 

116 

32 

756 

502 

59 

77 

2,711 

155 

2,254 

35 

443 

909 

4,506 

28 

545 

6 

33 

40 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  1969 


Income 

70% 

Property  Tax  Levy 

$45,140,190 

28% 

State  Support 

17,985,922 

2% 

Federal  Support  and 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

1,051,490 

100% 

Total  Revenue 

$64,177,602 

Expenditures 

78% 

Instruction 

$49,827,626 

9% 

Operation  of  Plant 

5,811,000 

4% 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

2,401,887 

2% 

Attendance  and  Health 

1,528,873 

3% 

Fixed  Charges 

1,733,268 

3% 

Administration 

1,681,777 

1% 

Pupil  Transportation, 
Community  Services, 

Food  Services 

1,193,171 

100% 


Total  Expenditures 


$64,177,602 
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LEO  J.  BURKE 

Business  Manager 
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